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For ‘The Friend.” 


Electrical Houses—Curious Electrical Phe- 
nomena, 


The following paper by Professor Loomis, 
of New York University, will be read with in- 
terest by many of the readers of “ The 
Friend.” Had the, remarkable phenomena 
which the author mentions, and the cause of 
which he so satisfactorily explains, been ob- 
served in the earlier and more (7) superstitious 
ages, doubtless they would have occasioned 
no little terrorand consternation, and accounts 
of their appearance, of course much exagge- 
rated, would have been related far and wide, 
and handed down to succeeding generations, 


| had an opportunity to examine, a child in tak- | dant in very cold weather. 


severe a shock that it ran off. im 
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knob of a door—the gilded frame of a mirror} 


—the gas pipes—or any metallic body—espe-| which | have heard of in New York have becn 
cially when this body communicates frecly | of close, well-built houses, kept very warm by 


kept quite warm. The most remarkable cases 


with the earth. In one house which I have | furnaces, and the electricity was most abun- 


In warm weather, 
ing hold of the knob of a door received so/|only feeble-signs of electricity are obtained. 

' ot fright! 3. The rubber, that is the shoe, must also 
The lady of the house in approaching the! be dry, like the carpet, and it must be rubbed 
speaking tube to give orders to the servants,| upon the carpet somewhat vigorously. By 
received a very unpleasant shock in the mouth, | skipping once or twice across ‘2 100m with a 
and was very much annoyed by the electricity | shuffling motion of the feet, a person becomes 
until she learned first to touch the tube with highly charged, and then upon bringing the 
her finger. Ina passing from one parlour to | knuekle nearto any metallic body, particularly 
the other, if she chanced to step upon the brass | if it have good communication with the earth, 
plate which served as a slide for the folding a bright spark passes. In almost any room 
doors, she received an unpleasant shock in the| which is furnished with a woollen carpet, and 
foot. W hen she touched her finger to the| is kept tolerably warm, a spark may thus be 
chandelier (the room was lighted with gas by | obtained in winter—but in some rooms, the 
a chandelier suspended from the ceiling) there insulation is so good and the carpets avd so 
appeared a brilliant spark and @ snap as injelectrical, that it is impossible to walk across 
the discharge of a Leyden Jar of good size. |the floor, without exciting sufficient electricity 
In many houses the phenomena have been 80 | 19 give a spark. i 

remarkable as to occasion general surpriseand| 4, may be said that in this case there can be 


re ate sation of but very little friction between the shoe and 
er a carelu! examination O° several Cases | carpet. But it must be remembered that the 


of this kind, | have come to the conclusion : : : : 

~ aa Je . oo. bt | , s 5 
that the electricity is excited by the friction of Se Se atten ed 
the shoes of the inmates upon the carpets of| ihe bady, 80 that a slight shuffling of the feet 
the house. I have proved by direct experi-| sare with great energy. Y 


ment that electricity is excited by the friction In the London and Ediaburgh Phitosophical 
5 





pose [ stood upon an insulating stool, and 
spreading a small piece of carpeting upon a 
table before me, rubbed a piece of leather vig- 
orously upon it, and then bringing the leather 
near the cap of a gold leaf electrometer, the 


as unquestionable testimonies to supernatural 
agency. What would then have been looked 
upon as inexplicable, except as the workings 
of evil spirits or of the various deities with 
which the blind and superstitious imagination | 


of those-days peopled the Lower Regions, or | eaves were repelled with great violence. The 


perhaps as the souls themselves, rendered visi- electricity of the leather was of the resinous | 
ble, of the departed occupants of the houses | kind. Electricity therefore must necessanly 
where such appearances might have been ob- | be excited whenever a person walks with a 
served—what would thus have fed the super- shuffling motion across a carpet; but it may 
stitious fears, and the superstitious faith of the | be thought remarkable that the electricity 
people in those less scientific, if not more cre-| should be intense enough to give a bright 
dulous days, is now coolly and calmly dispos- spark. In order to produce this effect there 
ed of, and satisfactorily explained by the mod. | must be a combination of some favourable 
ern philosopher ; and the occurrences them- | Circumstances. : 
selves are scarcely heard of except by the| 1. The carpet, or at least its upper surface, 
readers of the scientific journals, "| must be entirely of wool, and of a close tex- 
LLN. ture, in order to furnish an abundance of elec- 
tricity. So faras | have had opportunity to 
* Within the last few years, several houses | judge, [ infer that heavy velvet carpets answer 
in y of New York have exhibited elec- | this purpose best. T'wo thicknesses of Ingrain 
ari nomena ina very remarkable degree. | carpeting answer very well. A drugget spread 
For months in succession they have emitted | upon an Ingrain carpet yields a good supply 
sparks of considerable intensity, accompanied | of the fluid. ‘The effect of the increased thick- 
by a loud snap. A stranger on entering one | ness is obviously to improve the insulation of 
of these electrical houses, in attempting to| the carpet. 
shake hands with the inmates, receives ashock| 2. The carpet must be quite dry, and also 
which is quite noticeable and somewliat un- | the floor of the room, so that the fluid may not 
pleasant. Ladies in attempting to kiss each| be conveyed away as soon as it is excited. 
other are saluted by a spark. A spark is per-| ‘This will not generally be the case except in 
ceived whenever the hand is brought near tothe| winter, and in rooms which are habitually 





of leather upon woollen cloth. For this pur- Magazine for February, 1839, is given ari ac- 
count of a leather strap connecting the drum 
of a Worsted Mill, which gave sparks two 
inches in length, and charged a battery ina 
short time. The strap was twenty-four [eet 
long, six inches broad, and one-eighth of an 
inch thick. It crossed in the middle between 
the two drums, the strap forming a figure 
eight. Here then was considerable friction, 
since the strap made one hundred revolutions 
in a minute. 

In the American Journal of Science for 
July, 1840, is mentioned an instance of a lea- 

| ther band in a cotton factory, which exhibited 
strong electrical excitement. 

These examples show that leather when 
subjected to considerable friction yields an 
abundant supply of electricity, 

In the Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society for December, 1840, are 
mentioned several cases of individuals who 
drew sparks of electricity from a coal stove, 
and from a common grate. | consider it pro- 
bable that in those cases the experimenter was 
the electrified body, and aot the stove or grate. 
How is it possible for a grate containing burn- 
ing coals, to be insulated, so as to retain a 
charge of electricity? On the other hand, it 
is presumed that the experimenter was insu- 
lated by standing upon a carpet made quite 
dry by a winter fire. 





From the Daily News. 
Wonderful Case, 


In the American Journal of the Medical 


| 
| 
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raised ‘up, * like on inverted funnel,” for a 


distance of about two inches in every direction | 


around the wound, flew through the air, and 
was picked up by the workmen, “ covered 






| inehes in length, beneath which, the pulsations 


of the brain are perceptible. ‘ Taking all the 
circumstances into consideration,” says Prof. 
| Bigelow, * it may be doubted whether the pre. 


Sciences, edited by Isanc Hays, M.D., and) with blood and brains,” several rods behind | sent is not the most remarkable history of in. 
published by Lea & Blanchard—the July} where he stood. Gage, who was also more | jury to the brain which has ever been record. 
number—we find a full account of one of those! or less scorched, was prostrated, apparently |ed.” This is unquestionably true ; but consi. 
marvellous surgical cases—cases of tremen- | less by the blow of the iron than the force 


dous injury to the most vital organ, followed 


by unexpected recovery and restoration to| 


perfect health—which every one fcels to be so 
incredible per se, as to require the most abso- 
lute and overwhelming proof in every particu- 
lar before yielding belief. 

The case we allude to, which occurred in 
New England nearly two years ago, and was 
then one of the nine days’ wonders of the 
press, was that of a man who, by a premature 
explosion while blasting rocks, had a large bar 
of iron driven through his head—clear through, 
traversing face and brain—without being kill- 
ed on the spot, or, indeed, seeming to be very 
unusually harmed thereby. ‘The American 
Journal of the Medica! Sciences has, for its 
initial article, a full, complete, and authentic 
history of the case, from the time when it oc- 





| 


of the explosion. He fell on his back, gave 
a few convulsive twitches of the extremi- 
lies, but ** spoke in a few minutes.” His men 
placed him in an ox-cart, in which he rode 
three quarters of a mile to his lodgings, sitting 
erect ; got out of the cart himself, and with but 
little assistance ; walked to the piazza and af- 
terwards up stairs, talking rationally to the 
physicians, and giving them a clearer account 
of the accident than his friends could; occa- 
sionally vomiting up blood, the effort of which 
caused hemorrhage from the wound, with the 
actual loss of a considerable portion of the sub- 
stance of the brain. The left eye was dull 
and glassy, but was sensible to the impression 
of light. Gage bore his sufferings with heroic 
fortitude, telling Dr. Williams, “ here is busi- 
ness enovgh for you,” and expressing to Dr, 


curred on the 13th of September, 1848, up to| Harlow the hope that “he was not much 


January of the present year, when the patient 
visited Boston, and was examined by various 
medical bodies and distinguished practitioners, 


including Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, Professor of 


Surgery in the Harvard University, by whom 


the description is contributed to the Journal.| not of the medical profession. 


hprt.” 

Of course, it forms no part of our intention 
to give a detailed account of the treatment and 
management of the case, which was not varied 
by any circumstances of interest to persons 
We merely 


The paper includes the official statements of| note, generally, that for the first ten days 
Dr. Edward H. Williams, of Northfield, Ver-|everything went on well; Gage being, with 
mont, who first saw the patient, and Dr. J. M.| some intervals of natural delirium from fever, 


Harlow, of Cavendish, who attended him 
throughout the whole case; as well as certifi- 
cates from Joseph Adams, a justice of the 
peace, and minister Joseph Freeman, who 
were wiinesses personally conversant with the 
facts. It is altogether so amazing a case, 80 
perfectly authenticated in all particulars, and 
of an interest so far above all mere technical 
or professional interest, that we think we can 
do no better than condense its leading features 
for the gratification of our readers. 

The sufferer in the case, Phineas P. Gage, 
a young man of twenty-five, “‘ shrewd and in- 
telligent,” a contractor or head-workman on 
the Rutland and Burlington railroad, had 
charged with gunpowder a hole drilled in the 
rock, and directed his assistant to fill in the 
sand ; supposing which done, he dropped his 
tamping-iron into the hole to drive the sand 
home, It happened, however, through some 
inadvertence, that the sand had not been pour- 
ed in; and the iron striking fire upon the rock, 
the powder was inflamed and the accident pro- 
duced, by the iron being blown out like a ram- 
rod shot from a gun. The tamping-iron was 
a round rod three feet seven inches in length, 
and an inch and a quarter in diameter, taper- 
ing to a point at the top, and weighing thirieen 
and a quarter pounds. The whole of this im. 
mense weight and length, this bar or bludgeon 
of iron, was driven through Gage’s face and 
brain, as he stooped over the hole in the act 
of tamping the sand, It struck him on the 
left cheek just behind and below the mouth, 
ascended into the brain behind the left eye, 
passed from the skull, which it shattered and 





pretty rational and hopeful ; that at the close 
of this period he lost the sight of the lefi eye, 
and lay for nearly a fortnight in a semi-coma- 
tose state, or partial stupor; that he then be- 
gain to improve in body and mind ; was, within 
two months, walking about the street, in defi- 
ance of instructions, suffered a relapse in con- 
sequence, and, finally, being recovered from 
this, was in the tenth week [ree from pain, and 
rapidly convalescing. 

“The leading feature of this case,” says 
Prof, Bigelow, “is its improbability. A phy- 
sician who holds in his hands a crowbar, three 
feet and a half long, and more than thirteen 
pounds in weight, will not readily believe that 
it has been driven with a crash through the 
brain of a man who is still able to walk off, 
talking with composure and equanimity of the 
hole in his head.” Prof. B., who justly de- 
scribes the case as one “ perhaps unparalleled 
in the annals of surgery,” says that he was 
“at first wholly skeptical, but that he was 
personally convinced.” Gage, as we said, 
visited Boston in January, and was for some 


time under the professor’s observation, who: 


had his head shaved and a cast taken ; which, 
with the tamping-iron, is now deposited in the 
Museum of the Massachusetts Medical College. 
At that time the wounds were perfectly healed, 
the only vestiges of the accident being blind- 
ness, and an unnatural prominence of the left 
eye, with paralysis of the lids—a scar on the 
cheek, and another on the skull, showing the 
irregular elevation of a piece of bone, “ about 
the size of the palm of the hand,”—and, be- 
hind it, an irregular and deep hollow, several 


dering the little real injury caused by the 
passage of a tamping-iron through P. P. Gage’s 
head, the wonder is, that a pistol bullet—a 
buckshoi—or even a little needle—can do so 
much execution on the heads of other people, 


———. 


The New Work-House, on Blackwell's Is. 
land,—T he corner stone was recently laid by 
the ten Governors. The system now to be 
adopted is new, and certainly promises great 
and useful results. The Journal of Commerce 
says:—An existing Act of the Legislature 
makes it the duty of the superintendent of the 
Alms-house to send all paupers connected with 
that institution, capable of performing labour, 
to the work-house. The Governors are also 
empowered to dispose in like manner of all 
persons willing to be so commitied, and ma- 
gistrates may send to the same place, such 
paupers as may apply to them, or who may 
be committed as vagrants. In order that the 
comparatively innocent may not be contami- 
nated by the example of the more hardened 
and confirmed offenders, a system of classifi- 
cution is resorted to; and to extend all possible 
encouragement to those who may become sub- 
ject to the discipline of this institution, an ac- 
count is opened with its inmates, in which they 
are charged with the expense of their board 
and maintenance, and credited with a reason- 
able compensation for their labour, At the 
expiration of their term of service, they are to 
receive whatever balance is found due to them. 
In numerous instances, persons discharged 
have already received considerable sums as an 
equivalent for services rendered. From a re- 
turn to the superintendent, for the week end- 
ing October 25th, it appears that 221 persons 
were employed, and 1178 days of labour per- 
formed, chiefly by carpenters, shvemakers, 
bakers, common labourers, &c. During the 
same time, 126 barrels of wheat and 6 of rye 

| flour, forming 11,791 loaves of bread, were 
consumed by the inmates of the various insti- 
tutions under the charge of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

The building will be constructed of granite, 

jand will present a front equal to 750 feet in 
extent, facing the city. The architect’s esti- 
| mate of the cost of the building is $138,000. 
This is the first building of the kind in Ame- 
rica, but a house of refuge, on the same prin- 
ciple, designed by the sare architect, is about 


to be erected in Baltimore. : 
~~ 





——— 


The Wyandots.—A Baltimore paper says, 
We have been informed from the Indian 
Bureau at Washington, that the Wyandot 
tribe of Indians 10 whom some assistance was 
formerly extended by the Quakers, and who 
subsequently removed from their residence at 
Sandusky, in the State of Ohio, into the coun- 
try between the Missouri and Kanzas rivers, 
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had con 
and to hold their property hereafter in seve- 
ralty; and furthermore had requested to be 
admitted as citizens of the United States. 
It is also added, and our readers will re- 
joice to hear it, that the Wyandot people 
have so far advanced in civilization as to) 
be capable, generally, of managing their 
own affairs, and are qualified and calculated 
to become useful citizens—a large portion of 
them being already engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. In accordance with these views, 
their several requests were acceded to by the 
government, and these Indians have been 
adopted as citizens of the United States. 


———=>_— 


ELLEN M‘CARTY. 


Testimony of Muncy Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning our dear Friend Ellen M‘Carty. 


She was the daughter of Moses and Jane 
Roberts, who were among the early settlers in 
the neighbourhood of Cattawissa, [in Pennsyl- 
vania,] and at that time members of Exeter 
Monthly Meeting. Her father dying when 
she was quite young, she was left under the 
care of her widowed mother and other branches 
of the family, in a situation not very favour- 
able for literary or religious instruction ; yet 
during this period she appeared to be preserved 
in a state of innocency and tenderness of 
spirit. 

In the year 1798 she was united in marri- | 
age with Joel M-Carty, a member of er 
Monthly Meeting, and soon after removed with 
her husband to Elklands, [in Pennsylvania, } | 
where a small settlement of Friends was then} 
forming within the limits of this meeting. 

In this retired situation, very much secluded 





cluded to relinquish their nationality, Ito express herself in clear and impressive lao- 
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day of the Fourth month, 1844, in the siaty- 
third year of her age. 





guage, 

Her early communications carried with them 
an evidence that they were from that Anoint- 
ing which alone can qualify for true Gospel 
ministry ; and in the year 1819 were approved 
by the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, 

By closely following the leadings of the true 
Shepherd, she became a lively and acceptable 
minister ; was a firm believer in the doctrines 
and principles of our religious Society, as set 
forth in the approved writings of our early 
Friends ; and opposed to al! speculative views | taphy, and the life of Penn is so much a mat- 
and unprofitable theories. She bore a faithful | ter of history, that but little could be found for 
testimony against the unsound views of Elias | the critic of to-day to notice in this volume, 
Hicks and his followers, being frequently led | were it not for the copious Preface from the 
in her communications to express her full be-| pen of Mr. Forster. ‘This gentleman appears 
lief in the authenticity and Divine authority of | to refute in a neat and masterly manner the 
the Holy Scriptures, and in the divinity and|aspersions cast on the character of Penn by 
offices of our blessed Saviour as therein set} that most amusing, most pungent, most roman- 
forth. tic of historians, Thomas B:bington Macaulay. 

She several times visited the families of this, Novelists and essayists are, a3 a ru'e, bad his- 
Monthly Meeting, a service for which she was torians, The admirable limner of Edward 
well qualified ; frequently administering coun- Waverley proved himsell but a sorry historian 
sel and encouragement suited to the conditions| of Napoleon Bonaparte. ‘The reason is obvi- 
of those present. ous. The brilliant fancy which could depict 

With the approbation of her Friends, in|in glowing colours an imaginary hero, abso- 
1830, she performed a visit in Gospel love to|lutely distorted the figure of a short, thick-set, 
the meetings composing Farmington and Sci- hard-headed, self-willed, far-sighted, and ener- 
pio Quarterly Meetings, [in the State of New| getic piece of mortality like the Emperor Na- 
York,] and to those of Friends in Upper poleon; whose deeds, whether viewed with 
Canada. approbation or censure, are s> many stern, 

Although domestic duties necessarily claim- | dry, registered facts, engraved on adamant for 
ed much of her time, having a large family of | the teaching of all posterity. 
children, yet these seldom prevented her from It is scarcely within our province to trace 
attending to the calls of duly. the circumstances of the early association of 

Christian love so warmed her heart towards the Macaulays—father and son—with ‘he So. 
the whole human family, that she was a truly ciety of Friends ; to enter into the detai's of a 
sympathizing friend to the afflicted in body or , contested election for Edinburgh, in which the 
mind. The last few years of her life were, said “ Friends” took an unusually active part ; 


—_—_—_— 


From the Westminster Review. 
Memoirs of William Penn, 


Memoirs of the Public and Private Life of 
William Pena, By Tuomas CrarKson, 
M.A. With a Preface, by W. E. Forster. 
London: C, Gilpin. 1849. 


Clarkson’s ‘ Memoirs of William Penn’ is 
a work now so familiar to all readers of biog- 


from the busy scenes of life, and subjected to} much spent in visiting and nursing the sick ;| in which Thomas Babington Macaulay suffer- 
many of the privations attendant on the settle- | frequently having to endure many hardships | ed an ignominious defeat, it was said, mainly 
meut of new countries, her mind became more | and privations when attending on the poor and|in consequence of the exertions of the said 
deeply impressed with the importance of seek-| remotely situated families of her neighbour- |“ Friends ;” still less shall we attempt to trace 
ing those treasures which neither moth nor| hood. And while administering to the wants! any connexion between this defeat and the 
rust can corrupt. of the body, she was ever mindful of that more | curiously elaborate and most painfully caustic 

Under these renewed exercises she often precious part, the immortal soul ; endeavour- attack which Thomas Babingion Macaulay 
expressed the concern she felt on account of ing to turn their minds unto Christ Jesus, as now makes on the Society of Friends, through 
their not having a meeting for worship, and | the only hope and means of salvation, one of their members, whose memory has‘ever 
encouraged her Friends to unite in making} [n the last meeting she attended, the day | been cherished by that Society with the fond- 
application for an indulged meeting, which | before she was taken ill, she spoke of the!est marks of approbation and esteem. We 
was granted them in 1816. | shortness of time to some present, and encour- ishall deal only with the details before us, and 

She was very diligent in the attendance of| aged those who might remain a litile longer, | that as briefly as the subject will permit. 
our religious meetings, though frequently hav-/|to greater diligence in the attendance of their} Mr. Macaulay's attack on William Penn 
ing to press through many difficulties and | religious meetings. | does not consist simply of a few heavy accu- 
hardships in the performance of this important | From the first of her sickness, she_was im-| sations and an accompanying censure. Penn's 
duty ; olien speaking of the sweet peace she | pressed with a belief that she should Wt reco- ‘supposed infamy is introduced to the notice 
Was at times permitted to experience, when | ver, and was much engaged in fervent suppli-| of the reader with a show of great reluctance ; 
sitting in their little silent meetings ; and en-| cation to the Father of mercies, that he would | and afier the preliminary flourish—which we 
couraged her own family and friends not to| be pleased to preserve her in patient resigna-| proceed to give entire—the reader is long 


suffer any worldly business so to engross their | tion to his blessed and holy will. 


kept in suspense, before a definite charge is 


attention as to prevent them from a regular 
attendance, 

Having thas learned in the school of Christ, 
the excellency of his government, and by 


The evening before her close, being asked | made: in fact, we can readily believe that Mr, 
if she would like to see her physician, she| Macaulay would infinitely prefer that the 
calmly replied, ‘ No! there will be a change} reader should adopt his generalizations, rather 


before morning ;” and soon after requested her | than test the validity of his facts, 

children might be sent for; some of whom| Mr. Macaulay, at the first mention of Penn’s 

resided a few miles distant. name, says :— , 
On their arrival, her powers of speech had} “‘l'o speak the whole truth concerning him, 

so failed, that she could say little more than | [William Penn,] is a task which requires some 

 [ have told you the truth before ;” and in a| courage ; for he is rather a mythical than a 

few minutes quietly passed away on the 20th| historical person. Rival nations and hostile 


yielding to the manifestations of grace in her 
own heart, she became qualified to invite 
<—_ lo come, taste und see, that the Lord is 
oou. 

_ Though her literary acquirements were very 
limited, she was enabled ia her public ministry 
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sects é have agreed in canonizing Sian” Eng- 
land is proud of his name. <A great common- | 
wealth beyond the Atlantic regards him with 
a reverence similar to that whic h the Atheni- | 
ans felt for ‘Theseus, and the Romans for |i 
Quirinus. The respectable society of which | 
he was a member, honours him as an apostle. 
By pious men of other persuasions he is gene: | 
rally regarded as a bright pattern of Christian 
virtue. Meanwhile admirers of a very differ. | 
ent sort have sounded his praises. ‘The French 
philosophers of the eighteenth century pardon- 
ed what they regarded as his superstitious | 
fancies, in consideration of his contempt for | 


priests, and of his cosmopolitan gt pag} 


impartially extended to all races and to all 
creeds. His name has thus become, through- 
out all civilized countries, a synonyme for pro- 
bity and philanthropy. Nor is this reputation 


altogether unmerited. Penn was, without 
doubt, a man of eminent virtues. He had a 


strong sense of religious duty, and a fervent 
desire to promote the happiness of mankind. 
On one or two points of high importance, he 
had nolions more correct than were in his day 
common, even among men of enlarged minds ; 
and as the proprietor and legislator of a pro- 
vince, which, being almost uninhabited when 
it came into his possession, afforded a clear 
field for moral experiments, he had the rare 
good fortune of being able to carry his theo- 
ries into practice without any compromise, 
and yet without any shock to existing institu- 
tions. He will always be mentioned with 
honour as the founder of a colony, who did 
not, in his dealings with a savage people, 
abuse the strength derived fiom civilization, 
and as a lawgiver, who, in an age of persecu- 
tion, made religious liberty the corner-stone of 
a polity, But his writings and his life furnish 
abundant proofs that he was not a man of 
strong sense. He had no skill in reading the 
characters of others, His confidence in per- 
sons less virtuous than himself led him into 
great errors and misfortunes. His enthusiasm 
lor one yreat principle sometimes impelled him 
to violate other great principles which he ought 
to have held sacred. Nor was his integrity 
altogether proof against the temptations to 
which it was exposed in that splendid and po. 
lite, but deeply corrupted society, with which 
he now mingled. ‘The whole court was ina 
ferment with intrigues of gallantry and in- 
trigues of ambition, The traffic in honours, 
places, and pardons, was incessant. It was 
natural that a man who was daily seen at the 
palace, and who was known to have [ree ac- 
cess to majesty, should be frequently impor- 
tuned to use his influence for purposes which 
a rigid morality must condemn. The integri- 
ty of Penn had stood firm against obloquy and 
persecution ; but now, attacked by royal 
smiles, by female blandishments, by the insin- 
uating eloquence and delicate flattery of vete- 
ran diplomatists and courtiers, his resolution 
began to give way. ‘Titles and phrases, 

against which he had often borne his testimo- 
ny, dropped occasionally from his lips and his 
pen. It would be well if he had been guilty 
of nothing worse than such compliances with 
the fashions of the world, Unhappily, it can- 
not be concealed that he bore a chief part in 





‘some transactions condemned not merely by short career, some of the most important 
‘the rigid code of the society to which he be-| offices connected with his profession, as well 
longed, but by the general sense of all honest| as other appointments of high honour and 
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In order to substantiate this eloquent and to have been born to greatness, 
'somewhat rhapsodical condemnation of a man 





















whom the world has been, it seems, ignorantly 
| regarding with admiration almost approaching 
to reverence, the author was bound to afford 
something like proof. And he has attempted 
to do this; but the proof bears no more just 
proportion to the preliminary announcement, 
than did the * ridiculus mus,” in the fuble of 
“The Mountain in Labour,” to the premoni- 
tory throes, However, our readers shall not 
be required to take our assertion upon trust ; 
for we invite them to try the matter for them- 
selves. But before we enter upon this ques- 
tion, it may be as well to lay before our read- 
ers a brief sketch of the previous career of 
William Penn, and to explain the origin of his 
connexion with the court of James II., as much 
depends upon this explanation. 

In this summary it will be unnecessary to 
do more than allude to the early religious im- 
pressions which ultimately led Penn to re- 
nounce the advantages of birth and station, 
and, in obedience to the dictates of conscience, 
o become a member of that despised and per- 
secuted body of protestant dissenters called 
Quakers ; of whom, at the accession of James 
ll., there were no fewer than 1,400 incarce- 
rated in the various prisons of England (up- 
wards of 200 being women), and of whom 
Penn himself, when stating their wrongs to 
the Parltament of 1679, said that they had 
been as the “common whipping-stock of the 
kingdom ; all laws had been let loose upon 
them, as if the design had been not to reform, 
but to destroy them.” 

William Penn, as is well known, was de- 
scended from an ancient and honourable fami- 
ly—a family “respectable both in point of 
character and independence, as early as the 
first public records notice it.” Among his 
ancestors, bearing the same name, were some 
who lived, four or five centuries ago, at the 
village of Penn, in Buckinghamshire; and 
from these Penns came the Penns of Penn’s 
Lodge, in Gloucestershire, on the edge of Bra- 
don Forest. William, one of this latter family, 
was father to Giles Penn, who was a captain 
in the royal navy, and for some time held the 
office of English Consul! in the Mediterranean. 
His son,, William Penn (father of the Quaker), 
followed the profession of his father, and be- 
came agistinguished naval officer. Ata very 
early age he commanded the fleet sent by 
Cromweil against Hispaniola; and although 
the expedition failed, the cause of lailure was, 
for once, laid upon the right shoulders, for 
Col, Venables was recognized as the author of 
the miscarriage. Afier the restoration, Penn 
commanded under the Duke of York in the 
memorable action against the Dutch, under 
Admiral Opdam, in 1665; and contributed so 
much to the vigiory, that he was knighted by 
Charles Il., and was ever afier received at 
court with all the marks of private friendship. 
And although not more than forty-nine years 
of age at his death, he had held, during his 


’— Mucaulay’s History of England, vol. | trust. 


His only son, William, might thus be said 
At the early 


aye of eleven years, however, while still at the 
grammar school at Chigwell, in. Essex, he is 
reported to have first experienced those reli- 
gious impressions which exercised so marked 
an influence on his future life, 
fifteen he entered Christ’s Church College, Ox. 
ford, as a gentleman commoner, and there not 
only paid the greatest attention to his college 
exercises, but excelled in manly sports 
cultivated the acquaintance of the most distin. 
guished men of the University. 


At the age of 


» and 


(To be continued.) 





“ The more fully our lives are conformable 


to the will of God, the better it is for us.”— 


Woolman. 





Selected. 
PLEASURE AND DUTY. 


I do not love the world ; I fain would seek 
Some peaceful solitude, where | might spend 


My days in blest retirement —in a clime 
Where winter never comes, and where the woods 
Are ever verdant. 


In a lonely vale, 
Between two lofty mountains crowned with trees, 
And here and there a giant precipice 
Raising its brow to heaven ; beneath its shade 
A gentle fount should play, ‘then form a stream 
Meandering through the valley, flinging round 
its crystal spray, or murm’rivg mid the woods, ® 


A cell I'd build, 
Beneath a cluster of pomegranate trees ; 
Orange and tamarind, too, with jessamine, 
And ivy and acucia should entwine 
Their mingled branches. ‘There my fav’rite bird, 
The tuneful oriole, would make her nest, 
And at the dawn with music bid me rise, 
To tend my flowerets, 


If there yet be bliss 
Dwelling on earth, say, would it not be found 
In some such scene as this? Methinks it were 
Less lonely far to be surrounded thus 
By streams, and flowers, and rocks, and woods, and 
birds, 
Than mingling with the busy multitude, 
Passing down life as in a troubled dream. 
Let others seck for pleasure where they may, 
I find it in seclusion. 


Yes ; be this 
My pleasure, not my choice ; for *twas not Thine, 
Jesus of Nazareth! When Tifou wast on earth, 
‘Thine was a life of pain, and grief and toil ; 
Yet, whereso’er Thy blessed footsteps came, 
Sorrow and sighing fled before ‘Thy face, 
As clouds befure the sun, 
The dead were raised to life, the lepers cleansed, 
The lame did bound even as the mountain hart, 
The blind received their sight, the deaf did hear, 
And the poor mute brake forth in songs of joy, 
For his deliverance, 


Saviour! Thou didst come! 
Unto the meek, tidings of joy to bring ; 
The broken-hearted penitent to heal; 
And freedom to the captive to proclaim; 
To comfort all who mourn. 


And when at length, 
Thy glorious mission was accomplished here, 
Thou didst, Thyself, a spotless sacrifice, 
Willingly offer up! Thou, to atone for sin, 
The guiltless for the guilty, on - cross 
Didst bleed and die, 
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THE FRIEND. 


So worship and praise may the Christian employ, 
When God pours upon him the sunshine of joy ; 
Yet thankfulness still in his bosom will move, 
When grief clouds o'ershadow bright tokens of love ; 
And praise frum the full heart comes purest in flow, 
To Him who is nearest to bless us in woe. 






Saviour ! for our ensample Thou wast set, 
That we in thy blest path should follow on. 
Then let me, in my earthly pilgrimage, 
Seek not the ease seclusion sweet affords ; 
*Tis but a pleasing bower upon the wayside, 
To lare my footsteps from the narrow path 
Where duty leads us to the better land— 
Our destined home. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
JACOB LINDLEY. 


(Continuation of “ Thomas Scattergood and his 
Times.”’) 


Then be it ever mine 
To toil, even in the nooutide’s sultry beams ; 
To wipe away the tear from sorrow’s eye ; 
To break the fetters of the oppress’d ; : 
To soothe the mourning heart; be this my choice 


For Saviour, it was Thine. (Continued from page 85.) 


—— 


Jacob Lindley and companions dined on the 
14th with many of the English officers, by 
whom they were hospitably and courteously 
entertained, Jacob says, they spent the time 
* till near sunset in agreeable conversation, on 
various subjects,—such as religion, govern- 
ments, war, peace, theatrical exhibitions ; and, 
at the conclusion, they begged leave to drink a 
toast; which, out of complaisance, they dis- 
pensed with, except the king’s health. We 
told them we could not encourage the practice, 
as it frequently proved an inlet to intemper- 
ance, and sometimes intoxication,—which they 
granted ; nevertheless they took the liberty to 
drink, ‘Success to the Quakers in their pre- 
sent honourable and disinterested undertak- 
ing.’ ” 

On the 15th, “ There came to our lodgings, 
a party of the Chippeways, an old chief, and 
several warriors, one of whom had a human 
scalp, with beautiful fair curled hair on it, tied 
to hisear, These were some of those, who, a 
day or two before, had treated us so roughly. 
A white man who stood near us at that time, 
und understood their language, told us they 
had a desire to have our scalps. ‘They appear 
to be a terrible nation, fierce, insolent, and 
warlike; and, I believe, exceedingly injured 
by their intercourse with the white people, es- 
pecially the French, many of whom are little 
more refined than they. Their almost inces- 
sant importunity for rum, made the interview 
not so agreeable. We mostly evaded giving 
them liquor, and substituted pipes and tobacco, 
to put them off,” 

16th.—* First of the week. Went to meet- 
ing, where a large number of the inhabitants 
of the town, and military men, assembled. | 
believe it was a solid season, and ‘T'ruth’s tes- 
ltimony was exalted over all opposition ; not- 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
CAUTERSKILL CREEK. 


Oh, many a stream of an icy cold fountain, — 
Gushing out pure from the Catskill mountain,— 
His flood on the Cauterskill brook bestoweth, 
As it murmuring falls, or whispering floweth,— 
Where forest trces shade, or the raspberry bushes, 
An open veil spread by its sunlighted gushes, 
From lakes which have gathered the rock springs’ 
clear treasure, 
It starts with a low sweet murmur of pleasure ; 
Rippling with joy,—though the leaf covered branches, 
Keep from its bosom the bright sunny glances; 
It gathers up streamlets, the clouds’ crystal daugh- 
ters,— 
And beareth right cheerily onward its waters, 
Svon finds the sunshine, where man is its neigh- 
bour, 
Who felled the old forest by hope-lightened labour ; 
Then sparkling o’er stunes, to the mill-dam it flow- 
eth,— 
Fills up its basin, and over it goeth, 
Whirls on the wheel, of its work maketh pleasure ; 
Then pratiles on with a livelier measure, 
Sp@shing and whirling the loose rocks among, 
Ever increasing the depth of its song. 
Now, to the edge of the chasm it sweepeth,— 
Clear o'er the precipice joyously leapeth ;— 
Down on the rocky floor dasheth beneath, — 
Evermore spreading a white misty wreath;— 
Evermore litting a far sounding voice ;— 
Evermore seeming in might to rejoice. 
Deep the abyss which its waters have rounded,— 
There from creation its fall.song has sounded. 
Tis walled in by rock, which its mist ever laveth,— 
"Tis crowned by the mountain whose green forest 
waveth. 
Joy thrills the gazer, although he may shrink, 
As downward he look; from the chasm’s sheer brink ; 
And when from the dopth, his eye takes in the whole, 
There is wonder and awe in his gladness of soul. 
*T'is a wide amphitheatre hewn in the stone,— 
The work of his God and the waters alone. 
Light from the clit! where it bectles o’erhead,— 
To the basin of foam on the deep rocky bed ;— 
An are of bright water, with mist fringe of snow, 
Binds the streamlet above, to the streamlet below. 
Oh, here in the wilderness fed by the showers, 
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of their declining years.” “This day my 
exercise of mind was heavy, and my heart 
sorrowful, in a feeling of the sufferings of the 
pure Seed in this place, and the cruelty and 
oppression which reign among the children of 
men, even of the most polished nations, What 
enormous salaries are given to military offi- 
cers, both sea and land, as also to officers in 
civil government, who too generally stand op- 
posed, with thousands of others in more inle- 
rior stations, to the spreading and increase of 
the kingdom and government of the Prince of 
Peace. Ina little interview with Capt. Mun- 
sey, a sprightly British officer, | took the lib- 
erty to mention the possibility, that when the 
broils in France should subside,—the African 
slave trade be abolished,—and a permanent 
peace concluded with our American Indians, 
all this globe might be at peace; and that 
swords, of which he had one by his side, 
might be beaten into ploughshares. He quick- 
ly replied, he hoped not to see such a time, as 
it would also beat up his bread and butter, 
(meaning his living).” 

What a pity it is that any professing Chris- 
tian should occupy an office which depends for 
its very existence on the continuance of wrong 
and outrage in the earth. Their eyes are apt 
to be blinded by self-interest, and they too 
often stand opposed to the progress of righte- 
ousness and peace in the earth. It is very 
important that every man should earnest! 
scrutinize his conduct, and should faithfully 
investigate whether his business, his pleasures, 
his pursuits, do tend in any way to blind his 
miad to the enormity of evil, or render him 
less earnest for any good, If they do, he had 
great need to forsake his business, to purify 
his pleasures, to change his pursuits, for he 
may be assured he has been hazarding the 
eternal welfare of his soul, for perishable trea- 
sures and fleeting enjoy ments, 

Afier two meetings at the house of John 
Missener, in which John Parrish “ was favour. 
ed in an extraordinary manner,” the Friends 
had a conversation at the house of Francis 
Cornwall, on water-baptism, the bread and 
wine, &c. Francis and his “ precious wife 
Anna,” endeavoured to defend these outward 
observances for a time, but at last gave it up. 
* We had a close conversation with a friendly 
captain on the subject of war, which we held 
to be incompatible with the purity, spirit, and 


Gush the soft waters with rock-wasting powers ; 
Here in the wilderness, ‘neath the old trees, 
Evermore pour they high praise on the breeze ;— 


withstanding rawness and dark insensibility | precepts of the Gospel. ‘To the general scope 
. , . | * 

were painfully prevalent.” “ We afterward of which he assented ; but alleged, that accord- 

went down the river in Col, England’s boat, | ing to the oath of allegiance to his king, when 


Singing to God witha deep solemn voice ;— 

Calling the wood-echoes round to rejvice. 

Grand the response they have evermore found,— 
Echo to echo still circles it round ; 

It shakes the old forest, the mountain that shades,— 
The dark gulf beneath with sweet chorus invades ; 
And down the ravine they have cleft by their tides,— 
The voice of their worship forever abides. 

A child of the mist and of sunny bright rays,— 
The peace.promise Bow bends its circle of praise, 
When clear from the depth of his azure arched home, 
The sun looks in light on the water and foam ; 

Then, oft the grey rock-wall, the green forest leaves, 
This token of glory and worship receives. 
Yet 'tis not in sunshine and brightness alone, 


where we had appointed a meeting.” “A 
considerable number convened, and I was 
cornforted in a belief that the everlasting Gos- 
pel was preached in Canada.” 

18th.—* Ten principal Indians, Senecas 





them, old men, with gray hairs and furrowed 
brows, evident marks of a round of years, at- 
tended with variety of hardships, exercise, 
sorrow and pain, Their depressed counte- 
nances awakened all the compassionate feel- 
This stream of the wilderess, praise maketh known ; ee. be | mid. Geet a a 
For e’en from the tempest it gathers new powers,— "| Agency [influence] seemed so feeb e, I could 
And its Praise-Hymna swells loudest in stormiest | ly retire into solemn quietude, and intercede 

showers. the common Father to be the comfort and prop 


about six miles, to the house of Judge Powell, | 


ordered on martial enterprises, he must obey ; 
and that his king must be responsible for what 
was done. We silenced his arguments.” 
What a fallacy! To endeavour to throw 
the crime of the actor, on him who command. 
ed the action. It is true, that he who plans a 


and Cayugas, came to see us. Several of| war, and plungesa nation into it, is justly 


chargeable with the whole sad catalogue of 
outrage, violence and murder,—of wasted 
fields, —of ruined villages,—of the bodily suf- 
ferings and mental anguish, which inevitably 
follow the conflicts of contending armies, But 
this does not lessen the individual responsibi- 
lity of each actor in the horrid scenes, Man 
has a higher commander to look to, than the 
general of his army,—the President and Con.- 
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THE FRIEND. 


gress,—a king ied his niinisters. T he soice |e lty ‘at eppressicn, “which i is is blight and’ not much, and pray againstit. My study (or 
of his God ia his soul, says as plainly Thou | the disgrace of some of the fairest portions | business) is my calling; so much as leads that 
shalt not kill, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt|of our own favoured land,—slavery is the | way (without distraction) [ am bound to plead 


not injure thy brother in possession or person, 
as the declaration of war says, Kill, burn, de- 
stroy. The legislative enactments of my 
country may command me to fight; and if in 
obeying i's instructions, I kill a fellow being, 
I shall be protected in its courts of law, and no 
action for murder can be sustained against me. 
The same authority may direct me to aid in 
returning into unconditional slavery a rational 
creature who has made his escape therefrom ; 


source and the support of the slave trade, with 
all its crimes and its barbarities. It is slavery 
which sharpens the avarice of the man-stealer 


for, and more I desire not, By my secluded 
retirements, | have the advantage to observe 
how every day’s occasions insensibly wear 


—stimuiates him to make the midnight attack | off the heart from God, and bury it in self, 
upon the peace/ul and unsuspecting natives of| which they who live in care and cumbers can- 


Africa, and with fire and sword, reduce them 
to hopeless captivity. 

It is the profit which slavery holds out 
that induces him to cram them into the stifling | 
| hold of the slave-ship, there to endure torments 


not be sensible of. I have seemed to see a 
need of everything God gives me, and want 
‘nothing that he denies me. ‘There is no dis- 
|pensation, though afflictive, but either in it, or 
‘afier it, | find that I could not be without it. 


and if | do, 1 shall be screened from all penal |that cause humanity to shudder, and under | Whether it be taken from, or not given to me, 


consequences which ought to follow such a 
violation of the natural rights of mankind. 
But in neither case could I stand acquitied in 
the court of enlightened conscience, and much 
less in the sight of a just and equal God, Obe- 
dience to His will is our duty ;—the utmost 
that any true Christian can yield to a sinful 
command of his superiors in office, or to an| 
unrighteous law, is a patient submission to the | 
penalties which may be visited upon him, for 
faithfulness to his conscientious convictions of 
duty. 

What noble testimonies many of the early 
Christians bore against obeying the commands 
of their emperors, when they conflicted with 
the commands of their God! One exclaimed, 
*] cannot be a soldier, | can do nothing wick- 
ed; lama Christian.” And refusing to bear 
the mark of military service around his neck, 
he was condemned to death, and through muar- 
tyrdom sealed his faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ the Prince of Peace. Many for disobe- 
dience to the commands of their superiors, who 
did but require them to lay something as an 
offering on heathen altars, or in other ways} 
do homage to fulse deities, were made victori- 
ous confessors of the name of Christ, being by 
the edye of the sword, by the power of devour- 
ing fire, or by the teeth of wild beasts, made 
happy forever, 

(To be continued.) 
—_—~-—— 


For * The Friend.” 
Brazilian Slave Trade, 


A large traffic in slaves with all its attend. 
ant miseries, cruelty and destruction of human 
life, has long been carried cn to Brazil. Nu- 
merous ships, a large amount of capital, and 
multitudes of depraved and barbarous men 
have for a course of years been engaged in 
this abominable trade. 1t would seem by the 
following article, that the government of that 
country has at last awakened to the enormi- 
ties of this detestable employment, and are 
endeavouring, by legal enactments, to prevent 
its prosecution. How far this will be success. 
ful, and whether there will be strength and in- 
tegrity sufficient, ether in the government or 
its officers, to accomplish this most desirable 
end, time only can determine. It is, however, 
cause of rejoicing, that even there, a stute of 
feeling should exist which would call forth 
such a law, and we may hail it as the harbin- 
ger of a brighter and better day for the poor 
negro, ih Brazil. 

We should, however, always bear in mind, 
that sLavERY,—the monstrous system of cru- 


which the strongest mental and physical pow- 
ers soon give way,—and while slavery con- 
tinues—while the slave owner finds his coff-e, 
his cotton, and his sugar, yield him a_ price 
which enables him to purchase the free-born 
sons and daughters of Africa, at many fold the 
cost of their. importation, there is little hope 
that the most stringent laws, will be effectual 
to suppress the slave trade, 

To do this, we must take away the induce- 
ment. We must remove the golden prospects 
which tempt the man-stealer to his nefarious 


employment ; and when once the system of| 


slavery shall fall before the moral and religious 
sense of the people, the suspension of the 
trafic in human flesh will follow as a neces- 
sary consequence. 

The article is as follows: 

“ Brazil and the Slave Trade-—The law 
of Brazil against the slave trade took effect on 
the 4th of September. It directs that the Bra- 
zilian Navy shall use special efforts to seize 
slavers and transfer them to the civil tribunals 
for trial, The ships and cargoes so captured 
are to be sold at auction, and the proceeds, | 


after deducting $4 for the expense of sendin, g| 


back to Alrics a each negro, divided as prize 
money among the officers aad crew of the ves- 
sel making the capture. The party denounc. 


ing a slaver to the Government is also to share | 


in the prize money. The owner of every 
Brazilian vessel is required, before clearance, 
lo give security that it shall not take slaves on 
bourd. It is also made piracy and punishable 
with death, to introduce slaves into any part 
of the Empire. A law, hereafter to be fram- 
ed, will prescribe the penalty to be imposed on 
the captains of slave ships. There was a ru- 
mour at Rio de Janeiro, (not very well found. | 
ed, we apprehend) that, in consequence of this | 
law against the slave trade, the English Gov- 
ernment have resolved to give up the mainte- | 


|nance of their African squadron,” 


ee 


Communicated for “‘ The Friend.” 


Letter on Experience, 


Extract from a Letter on Experience, published 1810. 
Being an answer to the question, How to live in 
this world, so as to live in Heaven. 


1 will tell you familiarly what God hath 
done for my soul, and in what train my soul 
keeps toward himself. I am come to a con- 
clusion to look after no great matters in this 
world, but to know Christ and him crucified. 
| make best way ina low ga'e. A high spirit 
anda high sail together will be dangerous 


and therefore I propose to live low. I desire 


»| contrivances are the effects of unbelief. 


| sooner or later God quits me in himself with 
out it. 1 cast all my concerns on the Lord, 
and live securely on the care and wisdom of 
my heavenly Father. My ways, you know, are, 
in a sense, hedged up with thorns, and grow 
darker and darker daily ; but yet I distrust not 
my good God in the least, and live more quiet- 
ly, in the absence of all, by faith, than I should 
do, | am persuaded, if | possessed them, | think 
the Lord deals kindly with me, to make me 
believe for my mercies before I have them. . . 
The less reason hath to work on, (that is, the 
more entirely reason 18 perplexed, and is at a 
loss what measures to adopt,) the more freely 
faith casts itself on the faithfulness of God. [ 
find that, while faith is steady, nothing can 
disquiet me; and when fuith totiers, nothing 
can establish me. If L tumble out amongst 
na and creatures, | am presently lost, and 
ean come to no end; but if I stay myself on 
| God, and leave him to work in his own way 
and time, | am at rest, and can sit down and 
repose in a promise, when a thousand rise up 
against me. Therefore, my way is not to 
‘cust beforehand, but to walk with God by the 
day. Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
lof. I find so much to do continually with my 
calling and my heart, that | have no time to 
puzzle myself with peradventures and futuri- 
ties, As for the state of the times, it is very 
gloomy and tempestuous, But, “ why do the 
heathen rageT”’ Faith lies at anchor in the 
midst of the waves, and believes the accom. 
plishment of the promise, through all those 
overturnings, confusions, and seeming impos- 
peeniatian Upon this God do | live wh» is our 
God forever, and will guide us unto death... 
| know prophecies are now dark, and the books 
‘are sealed, and men have been deceived, and 
every cistern fails; yet God doth continue 
| fair thful—and “ faithfal is he that has pro- 
mised,” who will do it. I believe these dark 
times are the womb of a bright morning, 
Many things more | might add; bot enough. 
O brother! keep close to God, and then a little 
of the creature will go a great way! Main- 
tain secret communion with him, and you need 
fear nothing. ‘Take time for private duties— 
crowd not religion into a corner of the day. 
There is a Dutch proverb, * Nothing is got by 
thieving, nor lost by praying.’ Lay up all 
your good in God, so as to be able to overbal- 
ance the sweetness and bitterness of all crea- 
tures, Spend no time anxiously in forehand 
contrivances, They never succeed. God will 
turn his dispensations another way. Self- 
I can 
speak by experience. Would inen spend those 
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hours they run out in plots and contrivances, 
in communion with God, and leave all to him, 
by believing in him, they would have more 
peace and comfort. I leave you with your 
God and mine. ‘The Lord Jesus be with your 
spirit. 

THE FRIEND. 





TWELFTH MONTII 7, 1850. 


EPISCOPACY AND POPERY. 


The recent act of the Pope in creating a 
hierarchy within the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the Queen of Great Britain, in violation of 
her alleged supremacy as the visible head of 
the so called Anglican church, has given rise 
to much excitement in England, and been the 
subject of severe animadversion, Apprehen- 
sions seem to be entertained lest this assump- 
tion of power on the part of the arch impostor, 
should lead to serious ulterior results, and even 
endanger the free exercise of Protestantism in 
the realm. The bishops, clergy and luity, all 
appear to be suddenly aroused, as if with a 
fresh sense of impending danger, and are in- 
voking the aid of the temporal power to curb 
and repress the arrogance of the Pontitf. 

While the potsherds of the earth are thus 
striving together, each anxious to maintain the 
dominion of their own favourite system, the 
mind that is unfettered by the yoke of a man- 
made and corrupt hierarchy, cannot but per- 
ceive that however widely they may differ in 
some of the branches of their respective sys- 
tems, they are the same in the root. Both are 
opposed to that simple form of spiritual reli- 
gion and worship which the Divine founder of 
Christianity instituted for his followers; and 
though the Pope and papists may be more 
deeply steeped in superstition and idolatry, 
and their ingenuity be more fertile in devising 
pompous delusions to enslave anu hold in bond. | 
age the human intellect, yet the other tends in 
a lesser degree to the same results, and is cal- 
culated to impede the operations of the blessed 
Spirit of ‘Truth, whose work upon the onal, | 
renewing and purifying its nature, and bring- 
ing forth the fruits of righteousness and peace, 
is all that is worthy of being dignified with 
the sacred name of religion. 

Those who have watched with dispassionate 
and impartial attention the course of events, in 
the episcopal body, during the last fifieen years, 
cannot have failed to perceive the retrograde 
movement of many of its members, both in 
England and America. Absurd and supersti- 
tious dogmas have been revived, ceremonies 
which deserve no better name than childish 
mummeries or solemn trifling, such as grew 
up during the dark ages of bigotry and igno- 
rance, have again been imposed, while at the 
same time pretensions to infallibility and 
authority have been put forth and strenuously 
urged, if possible to suppress all freedom of 
thought or action. 

It has seemed to be the aim of many of the 
prelates and other clergy, to approach as near 
as possible to popery without actually embrac- 
ing it; and while multiplying the stated forms 
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and ceremonies, and increasing the external 
duties to be observed, it is lamentable to per- 
ceive that these are substituted for the inward 
life of religion. The mind is amused, and the 
conscience lulled, by a round of empty per- 
formances, and gradually comes to think that 
these constiiute religion, when in truth they 
form no part of it. Religion is an inward 
work between the soul of man and its Almigh- 
ty Creator, begun, carried on, and completed, 
by the operations of the Holy Spirit, changing 
all its desires and affections, and making all 
things appertaining to it new, and all things of 
God. 

The eagle eye of popery has not been slow 
in perceiving this neat approximation to its 
own form and spirit. It has hailed it with de- 
light, and joyfully received into its embraces, 
those whom episcopacy has led within its pale. 

In such a state of things it is no cause 
of surprise that the Pope should strive to 
strengthen and facilitate the movement which 
is going on, by endeavouring to increase his 
influence and patronage in England and Ame- 
rica. With such allies as many of the epis- 
copal clergy, he may well hope for success ih 
spreading his dark and corrupt religion, and 
especially in a day when vital Christianity, 
practical godliness carried out in the every 
day walks of life, is greatly superseded by 
formality and profession, 

That there is much to fear from the spread 
of Popery cunnot be denied ; and those who 
see and feel the danger, cannot do anything 
more effectual in averting the calamity, than 
endeavouring in their own lives and conversa- 
tion to hold forth a practical testimony to the 
indispensable necessity of inward purity and 
holiness, a religion which dedicates the whole 
heart to God—which surrenders the will and 
affections to the guidance and control of his 
Spirit, and which leads to the daily and stead. 
fast bearing of the yoke and cross of Christ. 
As such a religion comes to prevail, the de- 
pendence upon man, and on what man can do 
for his fellow, will lessen ; ceremonies will sink 
into insignificance; and the soul, sanctified, 
enlightened and guided by Him who leads into 
all Truth and out of all etror, will find no 
rest in any outward performances, but in Him 
only who is made of God unto his people, 
wisdom and righteousness, sanctification and 
perfect redemption. 

The following extracts from a late paper, 
relate to the subject of Popery in England ; 
and the closing paragraphs, where the Pre- 
mier comments on the popery of the Episcopa- 
lian priests, are worthy of particular notice. 
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“| not only promoted to the utmost of my 
power the claims of the Roman Catholies ta 
all civil rights, but | thonght it right, and even 
desirable, that the ecclesiastical system of the 
Roman Catholics should be the means of giv- 
ing instruction to the numerous Irish immi- 
grants in London and elsewhere, who, without 
such help, would have been left in heathen 
ignorance, 

* This, might have been done, however, 
without such innovation as that which we have 
now seen. 

“It is impossible to confound the recent 
measures of the Pope with the division of Scot- 
land into dioceses by the Episcopal Church, 
or the arrangement of districts in England by 
the Wesleyan Conference. 

“ There is an assumption of power in all 
the documents which have come from Rome 
—< pretension to supremacy over the realm 
of England, and a claim to sole and undivided 
sway, Which is inconsistent with the Queen’s 
supremacy, with the rights of our bishops and 
clergy, and with the spiritual independence of 
the nation, asserted even in Roman Catholic 
times. 

* | confess, however, that my alarm is not 
equal to my iudignation, 

* Even if it shall appear that the ministers 
and servants of the Pope in this country have 
not transgressed the law, | feel persuaded that 
we are sirong enough to repel any outward 
attacks, ‘The liberty of Protestantism has 
been enjoyed too long in England to allow of 
any successful attempt to impose a foreign 
yoke upon our minds and consciences, No 
foreign prince or potentate will be permitied 
to fasten his fetters upon a nation which has 
so long, and so nobly vindicated its right in 
freedom of opinion, civil, political, and reli- 
gious. 

“Upon this subject, then, I will only say, 
that the preseat state of the law shall be care- 
fully examined, and the propriety of adopting 
any proceedings with reference to the recent 
assumptions of power deliberately considered. 

“ There is danger, however, which alarms 
me much more than any aggression of a fur- 
eign Sovereign. 

“ Clergymen of our own Church, who have 
subscribed to the ‘Thirty-nine Articles, and 
acknowledged in explicit terms the Queen’s | 
supremacy, have been the most forward in 
leading their flocks, ‘ step by step, to the very 
verge of the precipice.’ The honour paid to 
saints, the claim of infallibility for the Church, 
the superstitious use of the sign of the cross, 
the muttering of the liturgy, so as to disguise 
the language in which it is written, the recom- 
mendation of auricular confession, and the ad- 
ministration of penance and absolution—all 
these things are pointed out by clergymen of 
the Church of England, as worthy of adop- 
tion, and are now openly reprehended by the 
Bishop of London, in his charge to the clergy 
of his diocese, 

“What, then, is the danger to be appre- 
hended from a foreign prince of no great pow- 
er, compared to the danger within the gates 
from the unworthy sons of the Church of 
England herself. 

** | have little hope that the propounders and 
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“ The English Catholic Question—Posi- 
tion of the English Premier.—The following 
letter from Lord John Russell to the Bishop of 
Durham, on this exciting topic, appeared in 
the Times of Thursday, and has been perused 
everywhere with the greatest interest : 


TO THE RIGHT REV. THE FISHOP OF DURHAM. 


“ My dear Lord,—I agree with you in con- 
sidering ‘ the late aggression of the Pope upon 
our Protestantism’ as * insolent and insidious,’ 
and | therefore feel as indignant as you do 
upon the subject. 





framers of these innovations will desist from 
their insidious course. But I rely with confi- 
dence on the people of England, and | will not 
bate a jot of heart or hope so long as the glo- 
rious principles and the immortal martyrs of 
the Reformation shall be held in reverence by 
the great mass of a nation, which looks with 
contempt on the mummeries of superstition, 
and with scorn at the laborious endeavours 
which are now making to confine thg intellect 
and enslave the soul. | remain, with great 
respect, &c. 
J. Russery.” 


“ Downing-street, Nov. 4.” 


The following extracts from two letters re- 
cently published in the North American, 
referring to the attempt of the Pope to re-es- 
tablish the Roman hierarchy in England, and 
to the above communication from the Premier, 
will, we think, be interesting to many of the 
readers of * ‘The Friend.” 

« The excitement growing out of the re-es- 
tablishment of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
in England continues to increase. ‘The bish- 
ops, clergy and laity are earnestly opposing 
the scheme, and the leading journalists make 
_ ita prominent subject. The Archdeacon of 
Westminster and most of the rectors, ministers 
and curates of London, lalely sent an address 
to the Bishop of London, soliciting advice re- 
specting the measures they ought to take un- 
der circumstances of ‘an unprecedented cha- 
racter.’. They feel it to be their duty to crave 
directions from the Bishop’s wisdom and autho- 
rity, how they may best vindicate the rights 
of their church and country. 

“The Bishop in his reply says, that the 
recent assumption of authority by the Bishop 
of Rome, in pretending to parcel out this coun- 
try, without the consent of the Sovereign, is a 
schismatical act without preeedent, and he 
hopes it will not be tolerated by the British 
Government. 

« Simultaneously with the Bishop’s reply to 
the clergy of Westminster, appeared a pasto- 
ral letter dated at Rome, October 7th, from 
‘Nicholas, Cardinal Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster,’ which was publicly read in all the Ro- 
man Catholic churches of London last Sunday. 
Oa Sunday, too, the Right Rev. Dr. Ulla. 
thorne was enthroned Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Birmingham, with very imposing ceremo- 
nies. The sermon on the occasion was 
preached by Dr. Newman, formerly of the 
Church of England, but now of the Church of 
Rome. In the course of his sermon, Dr. 
Newman is reported to have said that ‘ he did 
not recollect any people on earth, but those of 
Great Britain, who having once rejected the 
religion of God, were again restored to the 
bosom of the Church. But what had God 
done for them? It was wonderful in their 
eyes. ‘The holy hierarchy iad been restored. 
The grave was opened, and Christ was com- 
ing out.’ The Times characietizes Dr. New- 
man’s sermon as ‘a mixture of blasphemy and 
absurdity,’ and says that the misuse of lan- 
guage never reached a more frightlul perver- 
sion. 

“ The Bishop of London delivered his quad- 
rennial charge to the clergy of the diocese in 


| join, that we are strong enough to repel all 
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St. Paul’s Catheral, on Saturday last, “This | moulded ‘ait 


document is considered particularly interesting 
and important at this time, but its great length 


not command for it general attention in the 
United States. The charge occupies ten or 
twelve columns:-of the daily journals, and the 


o mete Papists, The Sun speaks 


(of the Russell letter as a document of more 
| vital importance than has, perhaps, been issued 


and the subjects of which it treats so fully will | from the press since the memorable protest of 


the Bishop in 1688. The Prime Minister 
‘has come forward and protested against the 
recent Papal aggression on the rights and pre- 


greater portion of it is devoted to the theolo- | rogatives of his Sovereign, in language worthy 


gical questions which sprung out of the late 
Gorham controversy. The Bishop refers to 
the recent secessions to Rome, the introduction 
of Romish ceremonies into the Church of Eng- 
land, and the re-establishment of the Roman 
hierarchy in this country. 

“On Sunday last nearly all the clergy of 
London belonging to the established Church, 
and many of the dissenting clergy, referred in 
their sermons to the Papal aggression. Dur. 
ing the week large and influential meetings 
have been held in the different parishes of the 
metropolis and throughout the kingdom, for 
the purpose of discussing this subject and tak- 
ing preliminary measures for petitioning the 
Queen and Parliament to forbid the extension 
of Papal authority in Great Britain. The 
linguage of most of the speakers at these 
meetings has been of a very violent and deter. 
mined character. The same remark will, 
perhaps apply to the leading articles of the 
political journals on the same subject ; indeed, 
I have never known a stronger or more una- 
nimous expression of public opinion in Eng. 
land on any one topic, as is now manifested 
on this great question of the Roman hierarchy. 
The public mind is now further excited by the 
appearance of a letter from the Prime Minis- 
ter, addressed to the Bishop of Durham. 

“The Protestant journals receive the Pre- 
mier’s letier with deep gratitude. ‘The Times 
says that it deserves the closest altention. 
The sentiments expressed in it could command 
respect from whatever quarter they come, but 
their importance is infinitely advanced, as 
they are the deliberate opinions of a statesman 
who has now no equal in knowledge of the 
Constitution, and experience of its working— 
but still more important is this letter ‘as a 
solemn pledge given by the head of the Exe- 
cutive Government to the nation, that the two 
enormous grievances which it points out shall 
not remain unredressed, “If the law be com- 
prehensive enough to reach the offenders, it 
will be put in force; if not, Lord John Russell 
still expresses a persuasion, in which all will 


outward attacks.’ The Tory Standurd says, 
that a declaration so seasonable, so manly and 
satisfactory, from the First Minister of the 
Crown, forbids criticism,—but Lord John is, 
nevertheless, censured asa promoter of the 
measures by which political power was given 
to Romanists, and by which the education of 
many of the Queen’s poorer subjects was 
placed in the hands of the Romish priesthood. 
A great question therefore obtrudes itself, and 
one which the Premier must answer; Were 
these concessions right or wrong? The 
Globe says, that the letter will not only be 
approved by all true Protestants, but by many 
true Roman Catholics, or by many who de- 
sire to remain as true as the Pope will let 
them—by many who are averse to being 


of that Russell who perished on the séaffold, 
& martyr to the sacred cause which has ever 
been upheld so well and so worthily by his 
descendant,’ Although the Chronicle, in its 
leader to-day, finds much fault with portions 
of the Russell letter, yet it says, that the coun- 
try will joyfully accept the Prime Minister's 


' declaration of his sympathy with the national 


feeling, in its present state of ‘just indignation 
agvinst the audacious aggressions of the See 
of Rome.’ The Morning Post of to-day says 
that this fetter cannot fail to take its place 
among the most important state papers of the 
age. * The question is not one of theological 
dogmata, but of nativnal independence. It is 
not a dispute beiween two churches merely, 
but between two States. It is neither more 
nor less than whether the Queen of England 
or the Bishop of Rome is supreme governor 
of these realms.’ ” 
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WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to Superintend the Board- 
ing-School at West-town, will meet in Phila- 
delphia, on Sixth-day, the 13th of Twelfih 
month, at 3 o’clock, Pp. ms. The Committee on 
Instruction will meet on the same day, at 10 
o'clock, A. M. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the school 
on Seventh-day afiernoon, the 7th of the 
month. 

Tuomas Kinser, Clerk, 


Phila., Eleventh mo. 30th, 1850. 


Diep, on Second-day morning, the 2nd inst., in the 
72d year of his age, Isaac Luovp, an elder and mem. 
ber of the Southern District Monthly Meetiog in this 
city. 
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